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. THE COMING OF SPRING. 


If you hate your enemies, you will con- 
tract such a vicious habit of mind as by 
degrees will break out upon those who are 
your friends or those who are indifferent 
to you. PLUTARCH. 


WHAT I HEAR IN APRIL. 


Woutp you like to know what I hear, 
dear heart 
When the snow is melted away, 
And I lay my ear to the soft warm ground 
On a sunny April day? 


I hear the rootlets running along, 
Bringing little garments rare 

To clothe the flowers that have hurried up 
To breathe the sweet spring air. 


One carries a hood for the Violet dear, 
Lest the air should give her chills; 
And one a hat for the Dandelion, 
All trimmed with golden quills. 


Another brings a bunch of caps 
Of pink and blue and white; 

And under each little Hyacinth chin 
They’re fastened snug and tight. 


And I hear a rustle like dainty silks 
As the tiny waists are made 

That over the forms of the Tulips fair 
And the Crocus are tenderly laid. 


And then I hear them scamper away 
To the hills where the brooklets run, 
And, filling their buckets, they hasten 
back 
With a drink for every one. 


ELLEN KNIGHT BRADFORD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BREEZE, THE BIRD, AND THE 
SUNBEAM. 
BY ABRAM WYMAN. 


Part IT. 


‘<7 SAW that the ground was dry*and 
parched, and that the grass .was 
turning all yellow and the flowers 

withering. And the farmers said; ‘If 

we don’t get rain pretty soon, we shall 
not have any crop.’ And all the people 
in the city said, ‘We do not know what 
will become of ‘us unless we have a rain.’ 

So, as I knew where some clouds were 

hiding, I blew and blew until I started 

them helter skelter, pell mell after each 
other, mass upon mass. Soon the rain 
began to fall, and the drought was 
broken.” 

‘‘But,’’ said the sunbeam, ‘‘ didn’t the 
clouds give the rain and not you? You 
are not telling what you did at all.” 
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The tree, however, decided that, as the 
breeze had brought the clouds, he had helped, 
and had a right to say that he brought the rain. 

“Then,” continued the breeze, after the in- 
terruption, ‘‘I brought a breath of the cool 
sea and of the mountains to a sweltering city. 
And an old man on his sick bed smelt the odor 
of the sea, and felt its breath on his cheek. 
That night when the doctor came he said, 
‘The sea breeze has saved his life.’ Then I 
brought the scent of the pines and the breath 
of the fields to a young woman on whom the 
fever was, and the fever left her. After she 
was well again she told her friend one day 
that, from the time the wind blew into her 
window and she smelt the pines and the fields, 
she began to get better. 

‘¢ Also,”’ said the breeze, talking rapidly, for 
he saw his five minutes were most up, ‘‘all 
night long last night I rocked the birds in the 
trees, the young ones in their nests and the 
old ones perched on the branches; and, if any 
window was open in the houses I passed, I 
went in and sang a song by each sleeper that 
made him rest better, and sweetest of all I 
‘sang if the sleeper was a little child.” 

‘©All day yesterday I helped make the sun- 
rise and the sunset,’’ began the sunbeam, ‘‘and 
made the sky of the most-gorgeous colors.” 

At this the bird began to snicker. ‘ All day 
in making a sunrise and a sunset,”’ he laughed, 
‘‘when neither of them last beyond a few 
minutes at dawn and at night-fall.”’ 

But, when the sunbeam explained that it 
was always sunrise and sunset somewhere at 
every moment of the day, the little bird felt 
very silly, and wished he had kept still. ‘So 
beautiful,’? went on the sunbeam, ‘‘ were sky 
and earth and sea that many as they looked 
were touched, and a.tender light. came into 
their eyes; and they were happier and better 
all that day and all that night for having seen 
our twilight beauty. 

‘* Also I helped light up a wood. A lot of 
us sunbeams got together over a forest, and at 
every little opening through the trees we went 
in and lighted on the ground ora mossy stone 
or a fallen log or a still pool of water. It 
was very pretty to see the sunshine and the 
shadows play at hide-and-seek through the 
forest. I heard lots of people who came there 
in the heat of the day say they enjoyed it ever 
so much, and I noticed that some young men 
and young ladies were particularly happy. 

‘“FHarly in the morning I went through lots 
of windows into rooms where people were 
sleeping, and right plump into their faces, to 
wake them up and let them know it was day. 
The hardest work was with the boys. They 
did not like to get up. LIexpectI called over 
and over again at least five hundred boys; and 
I got about fifty of them up, too,” said. the 
sunbeam, in a tone of pride. ‘Those are the 
three best things I did.” 

~*C A sort of anti-climax to begin with a sun- 
rise and end with waking up a lot of boys,” 
chimed in the breeze. 

“What is an aunty climax, putting the cart 
before the horse ?”’ asked the bird. 

‘*Not exactly,” replied the breeze. ‘It is 
putting the big first and the little last: he 
started by telling about something hard and 
ended with something easy,” 

‘‘Oh, yes!’ said the bird. 

‘‘Did you ever try to get a boy up in the 
morning ?”’ asked the sunbeam of the breeze. 
_ ‘*No,’?,he replied. 

“Well, I have,”’ said the sunbeam, ‘and I 
had rather help make a thousand sunsets than 
get up ten boys.” 


Then it was the bird’s turn. 

‘“‘T spent all the morning getting food for my 
mate and the little ones in the nest. Every 
time I came around with a bit of foodI sang 
them a song.” : 

““That was a nice thing to do: one’s'family 
should have his first attentions,” said both the 
others. } 

“Now, I'll tell you about two songs I sang. 
and then I’m done,’’ continued the bird, 
‘‘Early in the morning I saw a shop-girl on 
her way to her work, and she looked so sad 
and worried that I sang my best for her. She 
seemed so pleased; and I heard her say, ‘I be- 
lieve that bird’s song tells me that mother is 
better.’ At noon she had a letter which said 
that her mother was much better. 

‘« About sunset, as I sat in a tree by the road- 
side a short way out of the city, two old men 
and a young man came and sat down under the 
tree. The two older men were trying to get the 
young fellow to take part that night in a crime 
that it makes me shiver to think about. I 
feared he was going to say ‘Yes,’ and thought 
that here was a chance to do something. Sol 
sang my song once more, the same song he had 
heard when a boy with his mother. Now be- 


cause of the song he thought of her, and the - 


thought kept him from the crime.” 

‘‘You all did very nicely,’ said the tree, 
opening his eyes which had been closed for 
the past ten minutes; but of course he was 
not asleep. } 

And so the three friends found they could 
be of use in the world, and could make other 
people better and happier. They were all so 
happy on parting that the bird and breeze sang 
their merriest all the way home and until the 
dark came on, while the sunbeam helped make, 
so bright and cheerful was he, the most glori- 
ous sunset there had been for months. 

THE END. 


AN APRIL SHOWER. 


“Tr is only an April shower,’’ she said, 
“It is only an April shower! 

So let us take shelter out of the rain; 

And soon the sun will shine again, 
And glisten on leaf and flower!’ 


“Tt is only an April shower,”’ she said, 
“Tt is only an April shower! 

The clouds of grief may look black to-day; 

But sorrow will very soon pass away, ...... 
And joy will brighten each hour!” 


For Every Other Sunday. ; 
PETS OF FAMOUS PERSONS. ~ 
BY 8. B. 6. 
Ill, Walter Savage Landor and his dog Pomero, 


T seems surprising that such a man as 
Landor, hard, unforgiving, who quar- 
relled with his best friends, should cher- 

ish so great a fondness for pets. We are told 
that he was like a child in his. tenderness 
toward birds and animals. 

It has been gathered from the best authori- 
ties that Landor was the original of Boythorn 
in Dickens’s ‘‘ Bleak House.’’ James T. Fields 
tells us in his ‘‘ Yesterdays with Authors?’ 
that ‘‘ whoever wishes to get a good look at 
Landor will not seek for it alone in John Fors- 
ter’s interesting life of the old man, admirable 
as it is, but will turn to Dickens’s portrait of 
his friend in the character of Lawrence Boy- 
thorn in ‘ Bleak House,’ ”’ 


The same authority said that, in talking 
the matter over with Dickens, the author told 
him ‘‘ Landor always took that presentation of 


' himself in hearty good humor, and seemed 


rather proud of the picture.”’ 

No one who is familiar with the career of 
the author of ‘‘Imaginary Conversations”’. 
will need to be reminded of his little white 
Pomeranian dog, Pomero, which was sent to 
him from Fiesole to Bath, where he was then 
living. : 

During twelve years Landor was constantly 
attended by this dog, and the doting master 
wrote about him and talked about him as 
though he had been a beloved child, and de- 
clared of him, ‘‘I would not take a million of 
money for him, because a million would not 
make me at all happier, and the loss of Pom- 
ero would make me miserable for life.” 

This rugged-natured man, who was a giant 
in intellect and a poet in his affections, was 
fond of all nature, and one writer has said of 
him that he even regarded the lilacs and old 
mulberry-trees around his home with a vener- 
ation that was touching. 
branch gently, gently. Do not break it, for 
the little bird sat there,” wrote this man. 
Fields is authority for the fact that Dick- 


’ ens’s first idea of his character of Little Nell 


occurred when he was on a birthday visit to 
Landor. The old man was then living in lodg- 
ings in Bath, and ever’ after connected Little 
Nell with that particular spot. 

No character in prose fiction was a greater 
favorite with Landor, and one day, years after 
the story was published, he burst out with 
tremendous emphasis, and declared the one 
mistake of his life was that he had not pur- 
chased the house and then and there burned 
it to the ground, so that no meaner association 
should ever desecrate the birthplace of Little 
Nell. , 

Nature is a safe spiritual mother; and the 
boy who loves the woods and knows where the 
woodpecker has drilled its hole, or where 
some other bird has built its nest, or in what 
place to look for a rare flower, is not liable to 
fall into bad society. 


For Every Other Sunday. - 
THE STORY OF A BOY’S PLUCK. 


BY ALICE GAY JUDD, 


‘(7 AM afraid Rob Laylin is doing wrong to 
go night after night without his sup- 
per,’’ Miss Black said to me a little 
‘anxiously. 
“Going without his supper!” I repeated. 
‘« What.do you mean?” 
We were sitting in the teachér’s room, tak- 
ing our lunch very cozily, and resting between 


the -afternoon session of the school and the 


opening hour of the night school. 

It is hard work to teach all day in a gram- 
mar school, and then for two hours of the even- 
ing to give instruction to persons of all condi- 
tions and ages, who have missed the oppor- 
tunity.of education at the proper time, and are 
striving now, with a bravery that is pathetic 
and heroic, to make it up. 

It was too far for me to go home to my sup- 
per, so I usually went to afriend’s house, a few 
blocks from the school, had my supper, and 
rested until the evening session. When Rob 
had asked for permission to remain at the 
school building between afternoon and even- 
ing, I had been too preoccupied to think much 
about it, except that perhaps his case was 
similar to mine, 


‘““Turn away that 


a 


Now I rose impulsively, ‘“‘I will take him 
part of my lunch,’’ I said; but Miss Black 
stopped me, 


‘He wouldn’t accept it,’ she said. ‘He is 
very proud and very independent.”” 
‘*How do you know?” I asked. I was his 


teacher, not she, yet she seemed to know far 
more about him than I whose duty it was to 
have known. 

‘“ Well,” she answered, ‘‘I found him asleep 

in the school-room several times, and I asked 
him if he would not rather come in here and rest 
in one of these easy-chairs. He comes quite 
often, and sometimes we talk. He has told me 
a few things about himself, and others I have 
found out by piecing little scraps together. 
Some of the information I have gained by what 
he has not said. I only found out last night 
that he eats no supper, and I have been cud- 
gelling my brain all day as to how I could pro- 
vide one for him without hurting his self-re- 
spect.”’ 
_*T have it,’ Icried. ‘tThis cold weather I 
hate to go even a few blocks for my supper. 
So after this I will pay him to bring it to me, 
and then he can buy something for himself.”’ 

“But you really need the fresh air,” Mis 
Black said. : 

‘tSo do you,’’ I retorted, ‘‘and so does Rob 
need his supper.”? So the matter was settled, 
and I had the satisfaction of knowing that 
Rob went supperless no longer. 

But I had a new interest in him after that, 
and watched him more closely. Before the 
winter term was over, I began to suspect that 
the extra night work was getting too much for 
him, He would go to sleep every morning, 
sitting straight up in his seat, his books open 
before him. I forbade the scholars to laugh 
at or awaken him, and let him sleep. He 
began to have the look of a boy who ate and 
slept and played too little, and worked a great 
deal too much. Yet he never complained, and 
it was hard to know just how to offer him 
help. 

One bitterly cold day he was absent, and 
nohe of the scholars knew anything about 
him. He did not live near any of them. He 
was still absent the next day, and I began 
to be vaguely uneasy about him. So, when 
school closed that afternoon, Miss Black and I 
started out to find him and see what was the 
~matter. 

We found him in an old business block on 
the farthest limit of the school district. No 
one seemed to know anything about him, until 
we found the janitor, a grumpy old man, who 
tinally took us to a little room on the top floor 
where Rob lay delirious with fever. He had 
taken a heavy cold, and pneumonia had set in. 
After much questioning, we got most of Rob’s 
history from the janitor. Rob was an orphan, 
without a person in the world to help him 
along or care for him; but he had more than 
the usual amount of pluck and more than the 
usual determination to make something of 
himself. For the help that he gave the jan- 
itor he was allowed the use of that little room 
He was out at four o’clock in the morning to 
distribute a morning paper to patrons who 
lived almost in the suburbs: during the noon 
hour, he swept and scrubbed the halls of the 
building, and attended day school and night 
school beside. It was no wonder he broke 
down: the wonder was he kept at it so long. 
But he had a burning desire to be a doctor, 
and he was bending every energy to that 
end. 

Miss Black and I could hardly see one 
another for tears, as we stood in that bare 
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little room while the janitor told what he 


knew so unwillingly and ungraciously. I 
fancy teachers stumble on almost as many 
phases of life as ministers and doctors. 

He got well, but after a long, hard struggle; 
and he looked like a very thin white imitation 
of himself when he was able to be around. 

The doctor who gared for him was very 
much interested in him, and took him into his 
home, clothed and fed him, while Rob acted 
as errand and office boy, and studied with the 
doctor. After he graduated he went into 
partnership with the doctor, and I have heard 
that he has good prospects of being as well 
liked as the old doctor himself. 

He isn’t particularly brilliant; but he is 
absolutely thorough and dependable, and he 
has the tenderest of tender places in his heart 
for boys who are trying to fight their way 
alone through the world. 


DAME NATURE'S RECIPE. 


TAKE a dozen little clouds 
And a patch of blue; 

Take a million raindrops, 
As many sunbeams, too; 


Take a host of violets, 
A wandering little breeze, 
And myriads of little leaves 
Dancing on the trees; 


Then mix them well together 
In the very quickest way,— 

Showers and sunshine, birds and flowers,— 
And you'll have an April day. 


RACHEL G. SMITH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BLUE PARASOL. 
BY LOUISE W. DANIELSON. 


ITTLE Jessie Miller had never owned a 
parasol, One summer two of her best 
friends had beautiful new parasols, one 

blue, the other red, and they looked so proud 
as they tripped by her to church, holding them 
over their heads, that it did seem to Jessie as 
though she must have one of her very own. 
But mamma said she could not afford to buy 
her any more clothes until fall, so she must be 
a good girl and wait until next summer. 

The very next day Jessie saw Miss Hester go 
by with a beautiful red parasol. Miss Hester 
was a young lady who spent her summers in 
Blentwood, where Jessie lived. Jessie ad- 
mired Miss Hester very much, and she liked 
the. little girl, and often took her walking or 
rowing with her. 

When she saw Jessie sitting on her veranda, 
she called : 

“ Hello, Jessie ! 
with me ?”’ 

Jessie ran to ask her mother, and then flew 
.across the street and took tight hold of Miss 
Hester’s hand. 

‘‘ What a lovely parasol, Miss Hester ! 
I wish I had one.”’ 

“Why, Jessie, I have an old one at home 
that you can carry while I am here, if your 
mother is willing.” 

“Oh, goody! Let’s go and get it now,” 
cried the little girl, and pulled Miss Hester up 
the hill so fast that she was all out of breath. 

She went upstairs, and brought down the 
parasol, a bright blue one, ‘‘ Just matching 
your eyes, pet,’’ she said, 


Can’t you come to walk 


Oh, 
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How proud Jessie was! She marched up 
and down in great glee, holding the big blue 
parasol and swishing her short dress from 
side to side, till Miss Hester shook with laugh- 
ter. : 

‘** Now run home and ask mamma if you can 
keep it,” said Miss Hester. 

Jessie’s face fell. She was sure her mother 
would be afraid she would hurt the parasol and 
wouldn’t let her keepit. But she said, ‘‘ Yes,’ 
and started, very, very slowly. Suddenly a 
bright thought made her stop entirely. She 
was passing a thick hedge. Why not hide the 
parasol here, and take it when she got out of 
sight of home? She slipped it in. No one 
could see. it, she was sure, She turned, and ran 
home without stopping. 

The next day her mother sent her on an 
errand. When she passed the hedge, she drew 
out the parasol and opened it, and went 
proudly on. She met two of her friends, who 
exclaimed in surprise, 

‘‘Where’d you get it?” 

‘“Miss Hester gave it to me.”’ 

““My, ain’t she good! It’s an awful pretty 
one,— lots prettier than Maisie’s.”’ 

The next day she met Maisie herself, who 
tried to look scornful, but really was envious, 
Jessie knew. One day, while she was with 
Miss Hester, they turned down a street near 
her house. She quickly shut the parasol and 
held it the other side of her until they got 
safely past the house. Miss Hester didn’t 
seem to notice. 

At last, one sad afternoon, when Jessie was 
proudly holding her parasol over her head, 
with Maisie and another girl on the other side 
of the street, she met her mother. 

‘‘ Why, Jessie, where did you get that para- 
sol?’ The children stared. 

‘*Tt’s Miss Hester’s,”’ faltered Jessie. 
told me I could take it.”’ 

‘* Did she give it to you ?”’ 

‘tNo, she said I could carry it while she is 
here.”’ 

‘‘ Well, where have you kept it ? 
seen it before.” 

Then the whole story had to come out. 

“TJ did not think you could be so deceitful, 
Jessie,” said her mother. ‘‘I should have let 
you carry the parasol at proper times if you 
hadasked me. Butlook! Was that hole there 
when Miss Hester gave it to you?” 

Jessie looked, and there, near the top, was 
a big hole made by a thorn in the hedge. 

Poor Jessie! Miss Hester said it was all 
right, that she didn’t care about the parasol 
and wouldn’t let Jessie buy her a new one, but 
her mother made Jessie lose her pocket-money 
for a month, so that she would remember, and 
the girls teased her unmercifully, so that. she 
felt very sorry and ashamed. For years after 
she could not bear to pass the hedge, but would 
cross the street and look straight ahead so as 
not to see it. 


‘* She 


I haven't 


NE of the most useful and successful 
habits a person can form is that of 
learning something from everybody 

with whom he comes in contact. If you will 
measure yourself with everybody you meet, 
you will find that you can learn something 
which you were ignorant of before, and some- 
thing you probably would never have known 
had you not come in contact with them. All 
knowledge, no matter how trivial it may be, 
cannot be ignored. Too many people have 
passed over little bits of knowledge unheeded, 
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Liberty has no actual rights which ave not 
grafted upon justice. Her principal duty 1s to 
defend it. MADAME SWETCHINE. 


APRIL TIME. 


AprRit is here! 
THERRF’S asong in the maple, thrilling and new; 
There’s a flock of wings of heaven’s own blue; 
There’s a vein of green on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills;. 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here 

and there; 

There’s a breath of arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain, as if flung in jest: 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west,— 

April is here! 

. Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. . 
GREAT COMPOSERS. 


fol. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 


BY BLANCHE A. STEVENSON. 


BOUT one hundred and fourteen years 
ago there lived in Germany a little boy 
whose astonishing talent in music at- 

tracted the attention of all the surrounding 
country. He was scarcely three years old when 
he first took lessons on the piano; and at four 
years his father taught him, more in sport, 
some minuets and. other kinds of music. 
Minuets he learned in half an hour, playing 
them with great clearness and in perfect time. 
A year later he invented little pieces. 

He was very affectionate, and would say ten 
times a day to those about him, ‘‘ Do you love 
me well?’’ And whenever, in jest, they said 
‘‘ No,” the tears would roll down his cheeks. 
When six years old, his father, mother, sister, 
and himself journeyed to Munich; and the 
two children performed before the elector 
with great success. 

During the autumn of 1762, the family went 
to Vienna, and the children played before the 
court. This scene is shown in the picture. 
Emperor Francis I. said in jest, ‘‘It is not 
very difficult to play with one’s fingers; but 
to play with only one, without seeing the 
keys, would indeed be extraordinary.”? With- 
out showing the least surprise at this strange 
proposal the child immediately began to play 
with a single finger, and with great precision 
and clearness. He afterward asked them to 
cover the keys of the piano, and continued to 
play in the same manner as if he had long 
practised it. 

On his return from Vienna he brought with 
him a violin which had been given him, and 
~ became as expert in the playing of this instru- 
ment as on the piano. 

He was always an obedient child. Never 
did he appear dissatisfied with anything his 
father ordered. He understood and obeyed 
the slightest signs made by his parents, and 
carried his obedience so far as to refuse the 
-sweetmeats which were offered him when he 
did not have their permission to accept them. 

In July of his seventh year his family set 
out on their first expedition beyond Germany, 
and from that period on the fame of the boy 
dates. The boy played in all the large cities, 
assisted by his sister, and always with the 
greatest success. 

While playing one of his sonatas ata concert 
in Naples, the audience took it into their heads 
that there was a charm in the ring he wore. 
It became necessary to explain to him the 
cause of the disturbance which arose, and he 


MOZART AND HIS SISTER BEFORE MARIA THERESA. 


was at last obliged to take off the supposed 
magic ring. The magic was not in the golden, 
circle, but in the fingers and brain of the boy. 

He finally made a home at Vienna, and 
nothing could ever induce him to leave it after- 
ward. 

His career was short and brilliant. He 
died on Dec. 5, 1791, before he was thirty- 


* six years old, and just after finishing that cel- 


ebrated requiem, known as Mozart’s Requiem; 
for this wonderful boy was none other than 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 


Good breeding is benevolence in trifles, or the 
preference of others to ourselves in the little daily 
occurrences of life, Lorp CHATHAM. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WHITE HOUSE CLOCKS. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HERE are a number of handsome and 
historical clocks in the White House. 
The clock in the room formerly occu- 
pied by ex-President Cleveland’s private secre- 
tary, Colonel Lamont, has in it a cathedral 
gong that has such a charming sound that 
persons frequently wait to hear it strike, It is 
a modern affair, but has many admirers. There 
is a clock in the room formerly occupied by 
the late Mrs. Harrison, and which may be used 
by the present ‘‘ greatest lady in the land,” 
that has been going without the interruption 
of an hour for over twenty-five years. In the 
Blue Parlor the famous clock, once the prop- 
erty of Napoleon Bonaparte, and by him pre- 
sented to General Lafayette, who in turn 
presented it to President George Washington, 
still keeps perfect time. It is of alabaster and 
French gilt bronze. It runs for thirty days at 
one winding. In the Red Room, President 
Lincoln’s clock of ebony and gold still strikes 
the quarters, halves, and hours with wonder- 
ful precision. The only American-made clock 
in the White House, if we have been correctly 
informed, was manufactured in New York, 
It is kept in the Green Room,.and was pur- 
chased when James Monroe was President, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WORDS. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT, 


THE summer rains on a field of drought 
Sing merrily; and the clouds speed on, 
With ne’er a vision, from dawn to dawn, 

If joy shall flourish where lived a doubt. 


We may not follow the fortunes all 

Of words we utter from day to day; 

But who that gleans on our paths shall say 
What gardens grow where our words shall fall ? 


THE SCOTCH THISTLE. 


HERE is no thistle so interesting as the 
common purple thistle of Scotland. To 
be sure, it is neither a handsome nor 

agreeable flower in itself, but it is the national 
flower of Scotland, and we must honor it for 
that reason. ; 

This is how it chanced to become the na- 
tional flower of Scotland. Once upon a time, 
many hundred years ago, the Danes made war 
upon the Scots; and invaded the country. The 
Danes did not believe in making an attack 
upon an enemy in the night. But on this oc- 
casion they turned aside from their usual cus- 
tom, and dearly did they pay for it. As they 
were creeping, noiselessly and unseen, in the 
dark, one of their number stepped upon a this- 
tle. Its sharp 'prickles pierced his bare foot, 
and made him cry out with pain. 

His cry awoke the soldiers of the Scotch 
army. They sprang to their arms, and drove 
back the Danes with great slaughter, and so 
saved Scotland. From that day the thistle has 
been the national flower of Scotland. It has 
been engraved on the coins of that country. 

Over the gate of the now ruined palace of 
Linlithgow, where Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
born, the thistle, with this motto, is engraved: 
‘¢ Touch me who dares.” 

-The early mention of the thistle as the badge 
of Scotland is found in an old poem called 
‘‘ The Thrissel and the Rois,’? which would be 
written now ‘‘ The Thistle and the Rose.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
PICTURES OF THE NATIVITY. 
No. VI. By Martin Feuerstein. 


HIS issue of Huery Other Sunday 
contains a picture of ‘t Holy 
Night” by Martin Feuerstein, 

a modern historical painter of Munich. 

This representation of the event has 
an air of reality, of naturalness, that 
we have not found in the previous 
conceptions. 

The attitude of Joseph is one of 
fatherly affection and protection, 
while the lad with his lamb, the 
woman, probably the boy’s mother, 
and the old man seem to have come 
in to see the young child and its 
mother more from a friendly interest 
in them than from a desire to pay 
homage to the child as the possible 
Messiah. 

The shepherd, however, in the cen- 
tre of the picture is quite overcome 
with amazement and awe. He may 
have been one of the shepherds who 
heard the angels’ song. 

The surroundings indicate that the 
scene is in a manger or stable. This 
background and the shepherd are the 
only references to the Bible story. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BOY WHO FORGOT. 


BY NANCY M. ABBOTT. 


EDDY JOHNSON is a pretty 
good sort of a boy, but he has 


one fault, and that a very se- 
rious one: he did not give heed to 
what was said to him, and then, in 
excuse, always said, ‘‘I forgot.”’ 


HOLY NIGHT— FEUERSTEIN. 


Teddy still crying over his disap- 
pointment, but did not think it would 
be wise to offer any comfort or tell 
him of the picnic. 

In the afternoon Teddy felt better, 
and indeed quite forgot the morning's 
episode in the anticipation of his fa- 
ther’s return with the usual supply of 
fruit and candy. 

When Mr. Johnson came home, 
Teddy asked for the fruit. ‘‘I didn’t 
get any, my son: I really must have 
forgotten about you,’’ was his fa- 
ther’s indifferent reply. Teddy’s eyes 
filled with tears, but somehow he 
thought it best to say nothing. 

After supper grandpa drove over on 
business, and just as he was going 
away said to Teddy, ‘‘Why didn’t 
you come over and go with us this 
afternoon?’’ ‘‘Go where?’’ was the 
anxious inquiry. ‘‘ Why, sailing. We 
all went and caught a fine lot of fish.”’ 

“TI didn’t know you were going,” 
said Teddy. : 

Grandpa replied, ‘‘I sent word by 
your mother for you to come over 
and go sailing with us. She said you 
could go as well as not.”’ 

‘*She didn't tell me,’’ said Teddy. 
And, as soon as grandpa had gone, he 
ran into the house to ask his mother 
about the matter. 

‘*T must have forgotten to tell you,”’ 
was her only reply. 

The next morning, on his way to 
school, the children asked him why 
he did not go to the picnic. 

‘*What! you didn’t have that yes- 
terday? Why didn’t you let me know? 
You knew I wanted to go.” 

“JT told your mother,” 
Paul. 

“She didn’t say anything to me 
about it,” said Teddy, 


replied 


One night he forgot to put his cart 


into the shed, although he had been : 
told many times not to leave it out, and the 
rain washed the bright red paint and pretty 
black letters, making it look faded and dull. 

Another day he forgot to come home to his 
dinner, and spent the whole noon hour throw- 
ing rocks into the frog pond, having a portion 
of his playmates’ lunch. 

Still a third day his mother sent him to the 
grocer’s to order something for dinner. She 
went out, and did not return until it was time 
to cook-the meal. Imagine her surprise and 
disappointment upon finding, when she went 
into the kitchen, that her order had not been 
filled. Teddy had met, on his way down 
street, one of the other boys, had stopped to 
play for a time, and then gone on to school 
without once thinking of his mother’s order. 

So that day they ate a ‘‘picked-up”’ dinner : 
his mother was annoyed, and his father dis- 
pleased. : 

After dinner Mr. and Mrs. Johnson sat long 
talking over what could be done to correct 
this bad habit in their son. Mr. Johnson said, 
“Really, that boy ought to be taught to re- 
member and obey when he is told to doa 
thing.”’ - 

“Yes,” replied his wife, ‘‘ but what can we 
do? He has been punished, but it seems to 
make no difference.”’ a 

“T havea plan,”’ said Mr. Johnson. And he 
proceeded to unfold his scheme. Mrs. John- 
son agreed to try it. 

The next day being a holiday, Teddy was to 
go to E—— to the fair with his father. 


His mother got his things in readiness the 
night before, and he went to bed, a very happy 
boy, to dream of the next day’s pleasure. 

Teddy was an early riser, and in the morning 
was wide awake, anxious for the eight o’clock 
train, which was to take him to the city. 
While he was eating his breakfast, his mother 
discovered his shoes were not suitable; and, as 
she had forgotten to order any others, Teddy 
was sent to the store for a new pair, with the 
injunction to come back at once. 

He ran out of the house with good inten- 
tions; but down street Paul came to show a 
new gun which had just arrived, and the two 
boys were so busy trying to hit the bull’s eye 
in the target that no note of passing time was 
made until the train whistled at the station. 

Poor Teddy was nearly heart-broken when he 
found his father had gone without him. 

‘‘Why didn’t papa come after me?’ he 
asked. 

‘‘He must have forgotten you,’’ replied his 
mother, who was just going out to his grand- 
father’s. 

That afternoon grandpa was going fora sail 
in his new boat, and sent word for Teddy to go 
with him. On Mrs. Johnson’s return home 
she said nothing about the matter to Teddy. 

As she was on her way back, she met one of 
the little boys, who asked her to tell Teddy 
they were going down to the shore for a 
picnic, and he must come right along, for they 
could only wait ten minutes. 

When Mrs. Johnson reached home, she found 


At recess he ran home to find out 
if the boys really had asked him to go. 

‘« Yes,” replied his mother, ‘‘I forgot to tell 
you.” 

Teddy walked back to school a very sober 
boy. He was beginning to think. 

That night, when he ran in for supper, he 
found his mother sitting by the window read- 
ing. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ he shouted, ‘‘ar’n’t we going to 
have any supper? ”’ 

‘‘Papa and I have, eaten ours, and I must 
have forgotten all about you. It is too bad, 
for we had those cakes you like so well. But 
I will get you some bread and milk.” 

There was a big lump in Teddy’s throat, and 
the tears would fall as he sat alone in the din- 
ing-room eating his bread and milk, He began 
to think it very strange his thoughtful father 
and mother should have so suddenly become 
so forgetful. 

That night, when his mother came to kiss 
him good-night and tuck him into bed, he put 
both his arms around her neck and said, 
‘“Mamma, I am going to try not to forget any 
more.”’ 

The plan was a success. 


He that goes no further than bare justice stops 
at the beginning of virtue. BLAIR. 


Contentment is not happiness, An oyster may 
be contented. Happiness 1s compounded of richer 
elements, BovEE. 
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For Every Other Sunday. ; 
THE WORD OF THE CROCUS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


I sAw this first fair flower to-day 
A-peeping from its bed; 

How sweet it was, how pure and gay! 
And this is what it said: 


‘‘T am so glad to see you, dear, 
And know you love me, too; 

God sent me as a message here 
To speak a word to you. 


‘*T show to earnest eyes of love, 
The earth is young and strong; 
I show the shining sun above 
Brings all of good along; 


‘¢ And, when you see my fairy kin 
A-creeping in the grass, 
In God’s sweet heaven you look in, 
And hear His footsteps pass!”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JACK FROST AND ELIZABETH. 


BY HARRIET M, LORING. 


EE Elizabeth Graham is afraid of Jack 

\/ \/ Frost! Elizabeth calls the snow Jack 

Frost. 

She likes to have mamma drag her on her 
little sled over the snow, but she is afraid Jack 
Frost will hold her fast if she walks in it when 
it is a bit deep. 

One cold mornirg in January, after a big 
snow-storm, Jack Frost was piled high and 
deep everywhere, so that men came with their 
large wooden snow-shovels and dug paths 
along the street. Elizabeth watched them 
from the sewing-room window. Mary Ann sat 
on the window-silland watched them, too, with 
wide-open, wondering brown eyes. 

Mary Ann was Elizabeth’s doll, and she 
had travelled all the way from Grandmother 
Graham’s way out in the State of Ohio, ar- 
riving at her destination just in time to be put 
in Elizabeth’s stocking the night before Christ- 
mas. So, you see, Mary Ann was quite a 
traveller, and had journeyed over the road 
which she was now gazing at. 

All together, after the coming of Mary Ann, 
Elizabeth had five dolls; that is, until she 
left them lying about on the floor, and they 
were stepped upon. Accidentally, of course, 
but one by one, they were ‘‘b’oked all to 
pieces,’’ as Elizabeth said, when she was tell- 
ing the story of their sad ending. 

But Mary Ann did not appear to be the least 
bit troubled that such would be her fate, as 
she and Elizabeth watched out the window 
together that sparkling, frosty morning. 

By and by mamma came and looked out, too. 
Presently, she said to Elizabeth: 

‘‘T think the paths are quite clear now, and 

~I must go over to Mrs. Brooks’ a minute. 
Stay at the window, dear, until mamma comes 
back.” 

Mrs. Brooks lived across the street, and 
Elizabeth watched mamma as she went 
through the snow-path over to the house. 

Mamma’s minute seemed a long one to the 
little girlat the window. Elizabeth grew tired 
of waiting ‘‘too long enough’? for her to re- 
turn, and, running to the door, tried to open it. 
She could scarcely reach the door-knob, but 
she tried hard, and after a little while the 
catch went back, and the door opened a crack. 
A little pull, and it was open wide enough for 


her to slip out on the doorstep. Then down 
the steps she went, and into the snow path. 

Elizabeth hurried on as fast as her baby feet 
could take her, and it wasn’t long before she 
was in Mrs. Brooks’ yard, and nearly up to the 
doorstep. She had come over the rough un- 
trodden path without mishap; but right there 
at the very end of her journey it happened— 
I don’t know how— she got into a snow-drift 
so deep that she couldn’t move another step. 
Tug and pull as much as she would, she 
couldn’t get out again. 

Then she began to cry. 

Mamma was startled to hear the familiar 
little .voice so near, and, exclaiming, ‘‘ My 
baby! why, it’s my baby!” hurried to the door, 
with Mrs. Brooks following close behind. 

And, sure enough, there she saw Elizabeth 
in the snow, without bonnet{or coat; and down 
the steps as fast as ever she could went 
mamma to the rescue. Z 

‘‘ Jack Frost’s got me, and he won’t let go,” 
sobbed Elizabeth, wofully. 

‘‘Yes, indeed he will,’ answered mamma, 
smiling at the funny situation, though she was 
greatly disturbed. -Then in a twinkling she 
rescued Elizabeth from Jack Frost’s snowy 
embrace. 

Well, with Mrs. Brooks’ couch cover 
wrapped about her for a shawl, Elizabeth 
was soon safely carried home again. Mamma 
at once gave her a warm bath and ‘“‘ toasted ”’ 
her toes; and, after all, Jack Frost did not do 
her any harm, though he did frighten her a 
‘bit! 


For Every Other Sunday. - 
THE STORY OF A QUEER ANIMAL. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND, 


NE day when was sitting on the sand, 
watching the big waves roll in, one 
swept almost to my feet, and left the 

little animal whose story I will tell. 

It was quite dead; but, if it had been alive 
and could have spoken, I am sure it would 
have told me just what I shall try to say to 
you. 

“ The first thing I remember I was an oval 
lump of jelly lying in a sort of canal, then I be- 
came an egg, with queer little hair, like bits of 
flesh, growing at one end. Just as I was won- 
dering if I mustspend my whole life shut up in 
this place, I was lifted up by a tiny fountain 
of water and thrown into the great blue ocean. 

‘¢ The delicate hairs, called cilia, helped me 
to paddle about finely. I had to be spry to 
save my life; for on every hand creatures 
seemed to spring up, only too ready to make 
a dessert of me. When I grew older, I did not 
care so much to lead an active life; and at last, 
when I found a nice piece of rock on the bot- 
tom of the ocean, I resolved to fasten myself to 
it, and settle down for the rest of my days. ° 

“Now I might be termed an animal, al- 
though I had neither nerves, heart, lungs, 
stomach, nor mouth. I did not need feet or 


legs, because I expected to stay just where I ~ 


was. 

‘‘How did I eat? There are plenty of ways 
to get food, if you use a little common sense. 

‘*People called me a sponge, a mass of jelly 
held together by a framework of horny fibres, 
woven in and out and around, until they make 
a complete net-work. 

‘‘TIf you look carefully at me, you will see 
some large holes and a great many small ones. 
By the aid of these latter I draw in the water 
that runs through canals all over me, so that 


I can have food and air to breathe. Hair-like 
cilia, that helped me to paddle in the ocean 
when I was an egg, are fastened in cup-shaped 
hollows. These chase the water through the 
canals, out of the big holes, shooting up in the 
air, like wee fountains. 

“T will try to tell you howleat. My soft, 
jelly-like flesh sinks in wherever a bit of food 
touches it, the other parts close at hand creep 
up and slowly cover the morsel until it is taken 
into my body, then back goes the flesh, leaving 
the shells and hard stuff that did not suit me 
to be washed away. 

“T have a great many very beautiful rela- 
tions. One in the deep sea near the Philippine 
Islands looks like spun glass. There is a little 
green sponge that grows in fresh water on 
sticks and stones. This is really a second 
cousin.”” 

I wonder if a sponge ever told you anything 
like this, and if you will remember the facts 
about this queer animal. 
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A NURSERY LUMBER YARD. 
BY ELEANOR REED. 


ée OME in,” called mother, brightly, in 
response to Susy’s reluctant little 
knock. ‘*Whatis it, dear?” 

“*T left my book in here,” said Susy, picking 
it up and starting for the door. 

“QO Sue!’ said mother, as Susy had ex- 
pected, ‘‘ Why you have been reading all day, 
dear; and it is so bad for your poor eyes! 
Can’t you amuse the children a little while, 
dear, while mother goes down town? They 
have been so patient all day, but they are 
getting tired now. Just a little while till 
mother gets back?” 

Susy stood one on foot, and looked at the car- 
pet. She hated to play with the children, and 
she wanted to read; but she did not like to 
tell mother that. So she said, ‘‘O mother, 
they don’t like to have me play with them, 
you know they don’t; and, besides, they are 
quiet now.”’ 

‘“‘They would like to have you play with 
them, dear,’”’ said mother, gently, ‘if you 
would try to amuse them, not yourself, al- 
ways.” 

Susy went out without replying. She knew 
mother was right. She always made the chil- 
dren play her way or she read and tried to 
play at the same time. Just now she crossed 
the hall, sat down in the deep window-seat, and 
opened her book. 

Presently she heard Phil and Dot coming 
down the hall to mother’s room, and then she 
heard Phil say wearily, ‘‘Mother, there is 
nothing to do.” : 

‘‘Nofing to do, muvyer,’? echoed faithful 
little Dot. f 

‘*Mother is sorry she can’t play with you, 
dears. Have you tried bears ?” ; 

‘“‘Oh, yes,’’ said Phil. ‘ Bears and cars and 
blocks and picture-books! Oh, everything! ”’ 

“Ask Susy to play with you,” suggested 
mother. 

““No,”’ said Phil, flatly. ‘‘Susy’s no good.”’ 

‘* Susy’s no dood,”’ echoed Dot, as they went 
slowly back to the nursery. 2 

“*Good-by, children,’’ called mother as she 
went downstairs. ‘Try to invent a new play 
and be happy till mother comes back.”’ 

A few minutes later Susy heard Dot crying. 
She put down her book, and went to the 
nursery. Dot was lying on the floor, crying, 


and Phil was standing at the window, Neither — 


. 


paid Susy any attention. They were afraid of 
her. Buta big pile of blocks of all sizes and 
descriptions met Susy’s eye, and a bright 
thought came to her. 

‘Oh, good!” she cried aloud. 
yard, of course, and a train and load! 
of course!”’ 

Dot stopped crying, and Phil turned around. 

‘‘ We'll have a lumber yard,” went on Sue, 
gayly, ‘‘and the ship can carry the lumber 


‘¢ A lumber 
Why, 


‘from the big pile over there to the yard. 


We'll use this little table for the wharf where 
the ship comes in, and Dot can sail the ship. 
You get it, Dot, and put on a pile of lumber 
and bring it to me. I'll be the lumber-yard 
man, and Phil can be the engineer and bring 
lumber on the freight train. That’s it, Dot. 
Why, here is my first load already! Oh, we 
ought to have a derrick to hoist out the lum- 
ber, you know. Can you make one, Phil?” 

“Will this do?’’ asked Phil, presenting a 
piece of bent wire. 

‘Why, that’s fine, Phil,"’ said Sue. ‘‘ There! 
my first load is off; and, bless me! if there isn’t 
a whole train-load more! ” 

Two hours later, when mother looked into 
the nursery, she saw two very happy little 
children, as well as a little girl, who busily 
unloaded blocks and talked gayly all the time. 

“‘See the lumber yard, mother,— see the 
lumber yard,” shouted Phil. ‘‘ And just look 
at the derrick I made, mother!” 

‘*T sail the ship, muver,’’ said Dot, ‘‘and 
Sue’s the lummer-yard man, and Phil’s tes en- 
gineer. Here’s another load, Sue!” 

And mother’s smile and Phil’s ‘‘ Be sure and 
come to-morrow, Sue,’’ made up for the long 
afternoon in the nursery. 


Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged 
birds: 

You can’t do that way relia you’re flying 
words. 

“Careful with fire’’ is good advice we know: 

“Careful with words ”’ is ten times doubly so. 

Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall 
back dead; 

But God Himself can’t kill them when they’re 
said. WILL CARLETON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SEEN AND HEARD IN EUROPE. 
No. VIII, The Fire Monument in London, 
BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


HE Fire Monument in London is the 
finest and loftiest isolated column in 
the world. It rears its flaming head 

closer to the sky than the pillar of Trajan at 
Rome or of Theodosius at Constantinople. 
This grand column commemorates that all-de- 
vouring fire of 1666, which at one huge gulp 
swallowed up such an inestimable amount of 
London property. It commemorates, also, the 
rebuilding of the city. 

The column stands in one of the dirtiest, 
dingiest portions of that malodorous region 
well-named Fish-hill Street, and not far from 
the far-famed London Bridge. 

This monument, which is always spoken of 
and set down in the books as 7he Monument, 
was built by desire of Charles II., from designs 
by Wren, at a cost of £14,500, or $72,500, and is 
of Portland stone, of which it contains 21,126 
solid feet. It is a fluted Doric column 202 feet 
in height, which is the exact distance from 
the site of the house where the fire broke out 
at the king baker's in Pudding Lane. 

The large and comical relief upon the pedes- 
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tal rudely indicates the destruction and resto- 
ration of the city, and was done by Cibber. 
Here is Charles II., bewigged and be-Roman- 
ized, attended by Liberty, Genius, and Sci- 
ence. In the background are laborers with 
scaffolding, ladders, hods, and new houses. 
At the king’s feet Envy peers from an arched 
cell, blowing flames to rekindle the fire. 

On the other sides of the pedestal are Latin 
inscriptions, which, Timbs says, record the 
city’s desolation, restoration, improvement, 
and the years when the monument was begun 
— 1671— and finished,— 1677,—-and the lord 
mayors’ names during its erection. 

Mr. Joel Cook, formerly of the Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, in his ‘‘Holiday Tour in 
Europe,’’ mentions reading an inscription in 
plain English upon this grand monument, 
which we failed to see, forbidding the further 
beating of carpets and rugs against the monu- 
ment’s base. 

On the top of this column is a balcony en- 
compassing a moulded cylinder which supports 
a flaming vase of gilt bronze forty-two feet 
high. 

Hence, Daniel De Foe, describing this mon- 
ument about two hundred years ago, says, ‘‘It 
is built in the form of a candle, the top mak- 
ing a handsome gilt flame like a candle.” 

Mrs. E. T. Cook, who chats pleasantly and 
reminiscently concerning the City of Smoky 
Enchantment in her recently published ‘‘ High- 
ways and Byways of London,” says : 

‘The Monument is so tall it is difficult to 
see it: indeed, I cannot tell exactly why The 
Monument seems always as difficult of dis- 
covery as the middle of a maze. You seem 
continually close upon it, and yet you hardly 
ever reach it. No one can ever direct the 
pedestrian to it ; though this, indeed, may not 


_ be the fault of The Monument, but simply be- 


cause the average Londoner never does know 
anything about the immediate neighborhood 
he inhabits.” 

Fortunate it was for our party, then, that 
we stumbled upon it quite unwittingly as we 
went over London Bridge to-visit St. Saviour’s 
Church and the People’s Palace in East Lon- 
don. In my mind’s ear, I can hear the Police- 
man’s prideful ‘‘ The Monument, ladies,— the 
Fire Monument,”’ in answer to our inquiries. 

The way up to the balcony surmounting this 
sky-piercing column is up a winding stair- 
way of three hundred and forty-five black mar- 
ble steps,—a toilsome ascent through Cimme- 
rian darkness. Yet the view is considered 
quite worth the climb, particularly upon a 


sunny winter morning. when the usual soot- 


laden air has been clarified and purified by 
frost. 

On the right stands that ‘place of doom, of 
execution, too, and tomb,” the Tower of 
London, its cupolas glistening in the sun; on 
the left, the Bank of England; farther off 
glorious St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the west 
rises Westminster Abbey’s venerable walls. 
Below, at one’s feet, runs the graceful Thames, 
its course marked by steamers, barges, bridges, 
and boats. All London, indeed, and its sub- 
urbs lay stretched out before us,— myriads 
of churches, acres of houses, forests of ship- 
ping, hundreds of streets, along which moved 
one incessant, never-ending human stream, like 
a river, and vehicles, together making a thun- 
derous roar, all excitement, noise, bustle, and 
confusion. On June 15, 1825, The Monument 
was illuminated with portable gas, in com- 
memoration of the laying of the first stone of 
the new London Bridge. A lamp was placed 
at each of the loopholes of the column, to give 
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the idea of its being wreathed with flames. 
Two other series of lamps were placed on the 
gallery edges, to which the public were ad- 
mitted during the evening. 

The Great Fire which The Monument com- 
memorates broke out eon one o'clock on 
Sunday morning, Sept. 2, 1666. It consumed 
436 acres of eee. 13,200 houses, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, 90 churches, Guildhall, the 
Royal Exchange, 4 bridges, Newgate Prison, 
Custom House, 52 companies’ halls, and a vast 
number of other buildings. The amount of 
property lost is valued over $60,000,000. 

Most interesting and graphic descriptions of 
this fire are given by those two reliable old 
Chroniclers, John Evelyn and Samuel Pepys, 
in their respective diaries. 

Despite their first frenzied fright, Londoners 
bore this dire calamity bravely. The mer- 
chants, Evelyn says, complied with their 
foreign correspondence as if there had been 
no disaster, and not one failure was heard of. 

The inhabitants were temporarily lodged in 
small huts built in Finsbury, Moorfield, and 
Smithfield, and on all the open spaces in the 
neighborhood of the metropolis. 

Destructive as was this great fire, it ulti- 
mately proved to be a great blessing to 
London, 

Following in the wake of the Great Plague, 
when the deaths ranged from 1,000 to 7,000 per 
week, the fire so purged and purified the pesti- 
lence-laden air that London has never since 
suffered from the plague. 

It also demolished miserable houses, swept 
away vile streets, and in a very large degree 
changed and bettered the old order of things. 

This disaster at once opened a wide field for 
the exertion of the genius of Sir Christopher 
Wren, ‘‘that miracle of a youth” as Evelyn 
calls him, This Royal architect formed plans 
and drew designs for the entire rebuilding of 
London. This plan embraced wide streets 
and magnificent quays along the river banks, 
making the entire city more symmetrically 
regular. 

All Wren’s plans were not adopted. He was, 
however, the architect of the ineffable St. 
Paul’s — the finest non-Gothic cathedral in the 
world, whose ‘‘cross of gold shines over city 
and river.”’ 

Besides this he designed more than fifty 
other churches to take the place of those that 
fed the great fire. 

Besides the’churches he built The Monu- 
ment, the Royal Exchange, Custom House, 
Greenwich Royal Observatory, Buckingham 
House, Marlborough House, and the towers at 
the west front of Westminster Abbey. 

Thus London, ever rising, like the pheenix, 
from her own ashes, mounting higher and still 
higher, has become the apex and summit of 
the world. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S WISH. 


BrstpE the door a maple-tree 

Stands up for all the world to see; 
And through the branches, all about, 
The little birds hop in and out, 


I’ve stood and stood beside the door, 
Quite motionless, an hour or more; 
But not a butterfly or bird 

Lit on me, though I never stirred, 


The maple does not seem to care 

How many birds are singing there; 

But, oh, how happy I should be 

If they would sit and sing on me! 
Myrtle, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


BECAUSE Easter has come and gone, and be- 
cause the excitement is over, do not let the 
Sunday School fall off in work and interest. 
The spring days can help or hurt the Sunday 
School, and it will depend on the resolve and 
spirit of the members. 

Look up to the ideal, teachers, when you 
get discouraged. Remember what the Sunday 
School stands for in our times. It is the edu- 
cational side of the church, and education is 
the key to character and progress. 

The Bible is more widely and intelligently 
studied now than ever before. Ethics and 
morals are at the front as subjects for lessons. 
More interest among educators is being shown 
toward the Sunday School. Parents are wak- 
ing to the religious welfare of their children. 
Thus we see on all hands a spring-time coming 
over this work, and the winter of indifference 
is melting away. 

Co-operation is the word. If all concerned 
would heartily unite, what abundant fruits 
would follow! The Sunday School calls on 
the minister and the parent. Let them stand 
by the teacher, and the victory is won. Then 
will come the large, intelligent, church-sup- 
porting school. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO REASONS. 


BY JAC LOWELL. 


PossEssED of every thing of worldly worth, 
Of wealth and power, health and youth, 
And yet he bowed his head unsatisfied, 
And knew no happiness nor truth: 
His gifts were sore abused. 


Possessed of little store of gleaming gold, 
And lacking much the world calls joy, 
But still he lived a life self-glorified, 
And knew a bliss without alloy: 
His gifts were right well used. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE CONTENTS OF A BOY’S POCKET. 
BY ELEANOR BUSBRIDGE. 


HAPPEN to have a small brother of my 

own, and therefore feel justified in telling 

all I know about the contents of a boy’s 
pocket. 

Now, to begin with, the eonteate of the 
pocket depends upon the boy. If a boy is 
one in the fullest sense and meaning of the 
word, be quite assured that his pocket is a 
specimen, and that some of the following 
articles, if not all, will be found in it,— namely, 
pieces of string, marbles, handkerchiefs (which 
have long ceased to remember their natural 
color and shape, but feel more at home with 
the rag bag), shreds of paper, crumbs of food 
and like sticky matter, and, last, but not least, 
a pocket knife, either with or without blades. 

It is strange to me how some unnatural 
people cannot sympathize with a boy in liking 
such things as seen above: they can never 
have had boys of their own, and experienced 
the pleasure of seeing all pockets turned out 
on Saturday night, the contents of which are a 
record of the day, and show something of the 
owner’s nature. Please, every one remember, 
and therefore make allowances, that a ‘‘ boy 
will be a boy,”® be he rich or poor, black or 
white, all the world over, for thus it hath been 
ordained, and we must abide with it. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly wrged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘Hvery Other 
Sunday.’’ 


EpITED BY Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. In what European gallery is George 
Frederick Watts’ splendid picture, called 
‘*Dray Horses ’’? 

2. Who said, 

«To all, to each, a fair good-night, 
And pleasing dreams and slumbers light,’’ ? 

3. What French artist decorated part of the 
Boston Public Library? : 

4. Where is Madame Le Brun’s famous pik: 
ure of herself and daughter? 

5. How many acres does the Great Pyramid 
at Gizeh cover? 

6. Who said, 

“Sure, the shovel andtongs _ \ 
To each other belongs ”’ ? 


What was the nationality of the author? 

7. Who said, 

Even children followed with endearing mites 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s 

smile’? 

8. What was the first really great name in 
early English art? 

9. In what gallery are works of living French 
artists, purchased by the government, first 
placed? About how many years after the 
artist’s death are the pictures usually trans- 
ferred to the Louvre? 

10. Who brought into vogue the famous 
Robbia ware? ~ 


Answers will appear May 8, 1904. 


Answers 
To questions published March 13, 1904. 


1. Inancient history a people of Central Italy 
who lived chiefly in the mountains near Rome. 

2. Macbeth. 

3. Sir Frederick Leighton. 

4. Edward Burne-Jones. 

5. Frederick W. Macmonnies. 

6. Dryden. 

7. Henry Carey. 1737. 

8. Amsterdam and Zaandam. 

9. Velasquez. 

10. Madeleine. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
oy SIGNS OF SPRING. 


(Youne CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Tue first sign of spring which I saw was a little 
clump of green grass out on our lawn. Next I spied 
the violet’s buds, and one morning I heard a robin’s 
call, How glad I was to hear it! The bluebird has 
come now, and many others. The apple-trees and 
lilacs are all coming out in their new dresses. The 
brooks are rippling down the hills. The forsythia 
bush is now in full blossom, although there isn’t a leaf 
on its stalk. Pretty soon the beautiful apple blossoms 
will fill the air with their fragrance ; and, when it’s time 
for apple blossoms, it is also time for may baskets. 


THE VIREO’S WELCOME. 


‘‘WueEE! Gee! Who-are-you? J am a red-eyed 
vireo. You may think that my coat isn't very pretty, 
but I am perfectly satisfied with it. I keep my breast 
very white, because I have heard that you can always 
tell a gentleman by his snowy linen. My coat is a 
silvery gray, and I wear a hat to match. Now please 
don’t laugh if I tell you a secret. I never laugh at the 
funny things you do. Well, I wear ’spec’s, yes real 
spectacles, with tiny red rims. But I must go; good- 
bye. Whee! Gee! Who-are-you?”’ 

CLARA SAVAGE. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XYILI. 


I am composed of 8 letters. 

My 4, 5, 8, is an article of apparel. . 
My 3, 1, 2, 7, is without color. 

My 6, is a letter in the alphabet. 

My whole we couldn't write without. 


ACROSTIC. 


All the words contain the same number of letters; 
and, when rightly guessed and placed one below the 
other, the first row will spell the name of one of the 
White Mountains. 


1. A vessel with a warning light. 

2. A musical instrument. 

3. A wild flower. 

4, An American crocodilian reptile. © 

5. A name sometimes given to Northern be 
States. 

6. A famous queen. 

7. An American orchid. 

8. A kind of gate. 

9+ A Scottish city. 

Henry A. JENKS, 


SOME OF THE OVERS OF LIFE. 


AN over that drops you into the water. 

An oyer that makes all dark, 

An over that is too much. 

An over that defrauds. 

An over that ruins. 

An oyer that tires one sadly. 

An over that is insolent. 

An over that curious persons try to do. - 

An over that lazy people sometimes do. 

An over that gives too much. 

An over that is a long stride. 
. Mary Srrovup, 


BIBLICAL CHARADE, 


First ¢wo was the mother of a king; 
The third was used in sacrifice ; 

The whole, when his father a town rebuilt, 
Paid with his life a part of the price. 


CONUNDRUM XVII. 
Wuat is the most afflicted part of the house ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XIV. 


Enigma XV,— President Garfield. 

Some oF THE Ours or Lire.—Outdo, Outery, Out- 
wit, Outvie, Outwit, Outyalue, Outdoors, Outnumber, 
Outlay, Outface, > 

EniGMaticaL Names or AuTHoRS,— Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Stowe, Hale, Cobbe, Shakespeare, Burns, 
Shelley, Whitman, Hawthorne, Mann, Bancroft, 

Rippie.— Lime. 

ConunpRuM XIV.— Because it only follows you in 
sunshine. 

ConunpRUM XV.— The pillow, 


Sarah W. Edgar has sent in the correct answer to a 
puzzle in No XIII, Every Other Sunday. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, EpIToR. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of HvERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 

Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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